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IU)S*ON,  SA  TUUDAY,  FKnJlUAHY  2,  IS52. 
PKOSPhCTUS 

OF  A  IfEW  weekly  PAPER,  DEVOTED  TO  BRITISH  NEWS,  AND  J  O  llK  CULLED, 

THE  ALBION  ; 

OR,  BRITISH  AND  COLONIAL  WF.EKLY  GAZKTTK. 


VOL  M. 


Thk  scanty  intelligeiirc  respectins;  the  interna',  condition  of  the  British  Empire,  which  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Journal  of  the  United  States,  of  necessity  occu-* 
pied  with  domestic  concerns— has  long  rcndere<l  the  establishment  of  .a  Newspaper  devoted,  besides  Its  requisite  political  character,  to  the  did*u»ioii  ol  British  intelli- 

f;erne  of  a  local  and  fainiliar  nature,  a  great  detidtratum  with  the  Subjects  and  Natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  resident  in  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that 
n  London  there  is  a  French,  .and  in  Paris  an  Englsh  JournaL-the  establishment  of  a  British  paper,  therefore,  in  America,  seems  to  present  itself  a  fit  object  for  hon¬ 
orable  enterprise.  Events  daily  occur  at  home  of  snCcient  interest  to  command  the  attentiou  of  Britons  even  at  ll.isdistance  ;  and  it  is  with  reason  presumed,  there 
are  hut  few  who  will  uot  gladly  avail  themselves  o' an  opportunity  to  renew  their  intercourse  with  the  land  of  tlicir  birth — to  rccai  to  vivid  remembrance  the  scenes 
of  their  early  youth  and  to  acquire,  from  timsto  time,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  passing  events  therejn.  It  is  tnie  that  the  prii*cipal  political  occurrences, 
and  incidents  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  American  Journals  ;  but  it  is  contended,  that  the  few  extiacts  which  it  is  in  the  pdwer  of 
their  F.<litors  to  afford,  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfythc  demand  for  British  news  among  the  class,  to  whi«:h  the  proposed  paper  is  more  particularly  dedicated— namely 
— to  the  resident  Subjects  and  Natives  of  all  park  of  the  British  dominions,  and  to  all  persons  otherwise  interested  in  their  welfare.  It  is  to  be  confessed,  also,  that 
the  complexion  given  to  political  events  in  Englaid  is  not  alwass  such,  as  to  render  a  purely  British  paj.er  unnecessary.  The  staU  of  parties  there,  an^l  the  claim  of 
each  comparatively  and  respectively  to  implicit  Hief.lvith  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the  very  opposite  views  they  lake  of  polit  cal  measures  and 
men,  cannot  be  sufficiently  understood  by  an  American  reader,  who  has  not  visited  the  scene  of  action,  without  the  aid  of  mu«h  more  copious  a.-si-tance  from  au- 
t  hentic  sources  than  is  nsiiaMy  nffcnied-aiul  an  Fhirlisbman  who  loves  his  country  cannot  but  perceive  with  regret,  that  ravnv  paragraphs  copied  into  jourxals  htre  as 
worthy  of  crcdence,are  taken  from  papers  of  little  cn'oit  at  Aonu-and  that  were  two  accounts  afe  received,  dilftring  materially  in  their  be.irings  upon  the  fact  related, 
that  is  often. and  nati'rally,  preferred  and  adopted  which  coincides  best  with  the  politics  of  the  American  Editor-  in  short,  that  Me  general  tendency  of  the  accounts  of 
England  read  in  this  country,  fhciigh  taken  witliuut  doubt  from  English  papers,  is  neither  smb  as  to  afford  Aftiericans  a  correct  estimate  of  our  press,  nor  calculated  to 

t resent  to  the  British  reader  a  very  connected  or  lucid  t  rpost  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  Europe,  "VMint  has  he  en  observed  respecting  the  paucity  of  the 
inglish  extracts,  applies  ye  t  more  strongly  to  Scotland  and  Irtdand,  So  far  from  these  coi.slder.able  portions  of  the  British  Empire  obtaining  even  a  proportionate 
sluare  of  notice  from  the  Journals  of  our  American  friends,  it  is  but  rarely  that  a  native  of  those  kingdoms  can  perceive  the  land  of  his  biith  even  named — nor  can  it 
be  expected,  when,  on  the  i.rrival  of  a  file  of  foreign  papers,  a  diurnal  abridgment  of  half  a  column  for  a  few  successive  days  is  nil  that  more  pressing  avocations  will 
permit  the  E«!itnr  to  (teiote  to  the  interesting  news  they  may  contain.  These  fact®  are  well  understood  by  every  class  of  British  Residents,  and  they  tend  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  field  of  exertion  open,  in  which,  if  the  Editor  of  the  proposed  paper  cannot  ensure  triumphant  success,  he  yet  can,  and  will  deserve  it.  To  his  coun> 
trymen.  then,  he,  makes  appeal — to  them  he  looks  for  support  ;  and  he  confidently  anticipates  it  from  all  who  have  not  ceased  to  venerate  the  glorious  land  of  their 
birth,  and  to  feel  a  patriotic  Inti  rest  in  her  honor  and  welfare. 

In  making  the  remarks  aliove,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Editor  of  the  proposed  paper  is  capable  of  intending  the  slightest  reflection  on  the  general  conduct 
of  the  im<'ric.aM  Pres*.  He  Hoprecafbs  such  an  insinuation,  but  contends,  what  will  be  obvious  to  any  comprehension,  that  a  Journal  devoted  to  British  news,  and 
edited  by  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  must  present  better  opportiinites  for  acqniriner  coriect  inforoiation  respecting  it#  affairs  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  few  laemo- 
randa  scattered  through  the  papers  of  l!.e  United  States,  devoted  chiefly  to  national  and  commercial  intelligence,  and  occupied  in  a  great  measure  by  lucrative 
Advertisements.  None  but  a  native  of  the  British  Isles  can  feel  the  sympathy  which  attaches  an  Englishman  to  even  the  most  trivial  localities  of  his  paternal  soil  ; 
and  with  this  proud  feeling,  it  will  he  the  object  of  the  Iklitor  of  this  paper,  judging  of  his  countrymen's  taste  by  his  own,  to  supply  them  such  a  banquet  of  British 
news  of  every  description,  a®  shall  aiuply  gratify  the  most  fastidious  appetite. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  although  tlijs  Prospectus  is  adilres«ed  to  persons  supposed  to  be  particularly  iiitereste  1,  by  birth  or  otherwise,  in  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — the  F.ditor  will  feel  proud  of  the  patronage  of  those  .\merican  friends,  who  can  rely  with  confidence  on  him,  that  his  paper  will  be  con¬ 

ducted  on  th«  most  liberal  basis  of  undeviating  respect  to  the  Institutions  of  this  country,  and  will  be  totally  independent  of  any  party  politics  whatever. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  AT.BION  will  he  published  at  New- York  once  a  vveek,  in  the  octavo  form,  on  super  royal  Paper,  to  contain  sixteen  pages — so  as  to  admit  of  being  conven¬ 
iently  bound,  half  yearly,  in(o  a  moderate  volume.  The  first  aid  last  pages  will  be  deyoted  to  B'lverti^e.neiils,  should  sncli  be  offered.  The  price  of  annual  sub- 
fcriplion  will  Ih;  -ix  dollars,  half  payaole  in  advance, 

2,  The  AI.BION  will  be  l  omposed  of  extracts  from  the  mo't  intrresting  English,  !^eofch,  an«l  Irish  papers  oT  all  parlies,  with  a  weekly  Post-cript  by  the  Editor. 

3.  The  Debates  in  both  Hou'es  of  Parliament  wiii  always  farn  a  prominent  article.  When  interesting  to  this  country,  they  shall  be  given  re/’6a/<»i,  as  far  as  the 

limits  will  permit.  This  will  al«o  he  tl  e  case  with  Judicial  proceedings  in  the  court  of  admifaltv,  and  other  courts. 

4.  Coliiiiiris  will  be  set  apirt  in  ev*-r/ publication  for  Irish  an  1  osotch  news — for  Pr  ivincial  occurrences  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  for  intelligence  from  the  Foreign 
pos-essions  of  Great  Britain.  The  interesting  trial®  at  the  Coiuty  .A«sizes,  will  frcqaently  be  given. 

5.  Literary  notices,  selections,  and  theat  ical  criticisms — as  wel  as  a  register  of  the  most  rcnurkable  births,  marriage*,  and  deaths,  as  they  appear  in  the  British 
papers,  will  form  a  material  part  of  (be  plan. 

fl.  Azricultnral  and  commercial  news — Lloyd’s  lists— prices  cunent — principal  shin-new®.  .tc.  will  be  con 'ensed  in  every  number.  ' 

7.  Co.'ijiT.iinications  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  avoweii  otjectsof  the  paper,  po^t  paid,  are  solicited  ;  and  will  be  inserted,  subject  of  course  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Editor. 

The  paper  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  a  siifli.cient  number  cf  names  is  procured,  to  warrant  the  iinderl.aking;  and  the  purpose  contemplated  in  its  establishment 
being  simply  to  aJord  its  patrons  a  fair  and  com  ct  synop-is  of  event®  passing  in  il  e  Brirish  Doirinionf— w  bile  tl  e  1  dilor  rc'crvc*  to  himrelf  to  correct,  and  he  h<  pes 
wiyh  equid  impaitiulity ,  misrepresentutions  from  whichsoever  shire  they  may,  iin’*iteiifi''nally,  proceed — be  fdi  iige*  tiic  *'  1*  that  nothing  sl.uli  appear  in  his  paper  to 
derog.ite  from  the  high  respect  due  to  the  Goveruieent  and  Autloritie®  of  a  nation,  confessedly  derived  from  a  common  ciigin,  and  wiii.  h  ha#  afforded  to  so  many 
of  his  countrymen  a  fortunate  and  happy  home.  It  shall  be  the  i'  lMitable  character  of  his  pu^s  r  to  abstain  from  ev  ery  invidious  national  and  penamiil  .illusi<'n.  from 
at  I  r,on*roversic«,  except  in  pure  self  defence— and  hii  consta'  '  didcavoiir  to  maintain,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  cordial  good  will  and  unanimity  w  hich  is  now  so  hap- 
fiily  prevalent  between  the  two  couturies.  Esto  i'trpztua 

Jannary,  1824  JOHN  CHARLTON  FISHER,  LL.D. 

Svhscriptizns  reetiwtJ  by  J.  R.  Parker  JS'a.  2,  Street. 
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FOR  THE  ECTKIlI't.lAD. 


REFLECTION'S. 

Btj  a  Lady.  No.  10. 

OMTHE  8TA!fD.lRD  OF  TASTE, —  A8  IT  RESPi XT?  THK 
FINE  ART?. 

Those  pleasures  which  the  exercise  of  a 
cultivateJ  taste  .«uppUes  to  us,  greatly  exceed 
in  intensity  unpleasant  sensationi  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  them.  In  the  bodily  organs.pains  far 
less  exquisite  than  what  man  is  sometimes 
made  to  endure,  would  be  ill  purchased  by  the 
most  refined  voluptuousness  ;  the  rewards  of 
ambition  and  iadustry,  are  sought  through  toil 
and  trouble,  and  commonly  fail  us  when  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  even  in  the  walks  of  science,  wcari- 
neu  and  disappointment  sometimes  wait  upon 
that  labor,  for  which  the  hifh  price  of  our 
health  and  time  shall  have  been  gives.  But 
while  the  delight  which  a  su«ceptiblc  mind 
enjoys  in  reading  an  excellent  poem  is 'very 
keen,  the  uneasiness  of  reading  a  bad  one, 
besides  being  ea«ily  avoided,  is  very  trifling  ; 
the  lover  of  painting  is  charmed  with  a  mas¬ 
ter  piece,  and  turns  away  with  no  real  pain 
from  an  indifferent  picture  ;  the  beautiful  and 
magnificent  objects  of  aatnre,  fill  ui  with  emo¬ 
tions  of  joy,  but  we  find  no  distress  in  travell¬ 
ing  among  straight  hedges  and  corn-fields. 
Surely  this  is  no  small  argument  in  favor  of 
pursuing  those  pleasures,  aid  of  that  educa¬ 
tion  by  which  we  are  best  prepared  for  their 
enjoyment  :  especially  if  we  are  careful  to 
chastbe  those  feelings  to  which  they  give 
birth,  and  guard  against  the  iil-efTecIa  of  un¬ 
limited  in<lulgence,  by  the  more  hardy  disci¬ 
pline  of  serious  and  scientific  pursuits. 

Whether  Taste  in  this  sense,  is  a  distinct 
facully,  or  only  a  mode  of  judgin'*nt,  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  controversy.  FleaturAbIc 
emotions  are  excited  by  certain  objects  or 
conceptions  ;  and  when  we  embody  our  feel- 
i  igs  in  words,  we  use  terms  of  <:  >mpari?on, 
and  refer  to  a  standard,  as  in  other  proposi¬ 
tions.”  fee/ing  andyii 'gemenMherofore  go  to- 
together;  but  to  which  shoiil  I  the  word 
Ja.'te  be  appropriated  ?  The  primary  son^e 
of  the  word,  and  of  its  equivalents  in 
modern  languages,  seems  to  imply  the  for¬ 
mer;  as  the  word  cri/icii.M  manifestly  refers 
to  the  Istter  meaning. 

Tatfe  is  commonly  said  to  be  that  faculty  of 
the  mind  which  enables  us  to  discern  and  ap¬ 
preciate  whatever  is  excellent  an  1  ‘ubiime  in 
the  arts.  Like  our  palate,  what  !•<  called 
taste  in  the  ;ne/o/>/ioric<if  senre  of  the  word  ap¬ 
proves  of  what  is  agreeable,  and  rejects  w  hat 
is  bad.  In  some  respects,  it  is  indifferent  or 
uncerta'n,  and  obno-at  alwavs  is  inlbienced  by 
long  established  habit'*,  particular  lonnection'*, 
and  the  pnbl.c  opioion.  Hut  it  is  also  said, 
that  this / icuUy  is  acquired  appear?  evident 
enough;  (which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
in  the  remainder  part  of  this  number  :)  Of 
course,  then,  we  shall  call  thisac<jrMtre(^/dcu/ty, 

ARTIFICIAL  TASTE. 

By  habit  and  mental  as«ociation,  a  degree 
of  skill  and  a  powrr  of  discrimination  are  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
which  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  their  first 
and  uulutoied  efforts,  i'bis  required  faculty 


may  be  called  artificial  or  improved  perception  ; 
and  all  refinement  of  taste  in  the  liberal  arts 
arise?  in  the  first  instance  from  Ih  s  faculty. 

Though  the  mind  depends  on  the  sense#  for 
all  communications,  and  though  their  report 
he.  in  a  certain  degree,  necessary,  yet,  when 
by  experience  its  perceptions  are  improved,  it 
requires  less  assistance  from  the  argans  of 
sense.  Musician  whose  hearing  is  become 
defective,  will  tune  an  instrument  with  more 
accuracy  than  a  person  with  tlie  nicest  car, 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  discriminate 
sound.s  ;  and  a  vintner^  even  when  his  palate 
is  vitiated,  will  he  aide  to  distinguish  between 
the  flavours  and  qualifies  of  ditferent  wine?, 
with  more  precision  than  an  unexjierienced 
person  whose  organs  of  taste  are  unimpaired, 
in  these  instances,  the  mind  displays  its  siqie- 
nority  ;  and,  by  an  observance  of  others,  we 
may  perceive  the  manner  in  which  sensual 
gratification  become?  amalgamated  with,  and 
lost  in  that  which  is  mental. 

The  plea.siire  derived  from  the  arts  is  at 
first,  the  simple  effect  of  imitation,  exciting 
novelty  and  surprise  ;  by  degrees,  however, 
men  look  in  the  imitative  arts  for  something 
of  character  aid  expression,  which  leads  to  the 
mediate  study  of  mind,  requiring  a  knowledge 
of  science,  and  displaying  peculiar  skill  and 
execution.  A  taste  for  these  higher  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  art,  is  thus  certainly  required,  in 
which  the  vulgar  do  not  participate, and  which 
[  affords  the  most  exquisite  satisfaction. 

I  No  person  unacquainted  with  Mu«ic,  ever 
preferred  the  tone  of  a  violincello  to  that  of  a 
tliite  ;  yet,  when  it  is  perceived  to  be  so  much 
more  copious,  and  so  much  better  adapted  to 
all  the  scientific  as  well  as  expressive  compo¬ 
sitions  in  Mii«ic,  which  require  a  more  exten- 
1  sive  scale  of  harmeny,  and  a  more  refined  dis¬ 
play  of  chromatic  variation,  the  understanding 
I  so  far  influences  the  ear,  that  we  frequently 
I  meet  with  persons*,  who  have  learned  to  think 
I  even  the  tones  of  it  pleasanter.  On  the  same 
I  principles,  no  person  unacquainted  with  the 

>  art  of  Painting  ever  preferred  the  coloring  of 
I  Titian  to  that  of  Denner  or  Vander  Werf : 

but,  nevertheless,  when  it  is  discovered  ho./ 

>  much  better  adapted  it  is  to  fulfil  all  the  great 

purposes  oftheart.the  eye  by  degree?  assents 
to  the  testimony  of  the  mind,  and  learns  to  feel 
it  more  pleasant.  D. 

To  be  continued. 

FOR  THE  rCTWPr.IAD. 

MUSICAL  REMINISCENCES. 

OR  lIOGRArmCAL  NOTICES. 

-  JTo.  5. 

&f  several  eminent  musical  characters,  xho  have 
either  merely  visaed  or  domesticated 
in  America,  and  mho  are  deceased,  re¬ 
turned  to  Lurope,  or  have  declinel 
their  profiessional  avocations. 

SIGNOR  GARRELLI,  VOCALIST. 

This  splendid  meteor  but  crossed  oir  path, 
and  ha?  not  since  been  heard  of.  tic  pve  but 
one  concert  in  Philadelphia,  and  ty  some 
critics  of  sound  judgment  and  discrmir.ation 
who  witnessed  his  powers,  he  was  praiouuccd 


to  be  an  Italian  singer  of  great  talents  and  ex¬ 
quisite  taste,  and  at  ibis  moment  they  cor;.«idcr 
him  the  mo?t  finished  male  singer  that  ever 
vi-’itcd  this  country.  With  so  short  a  residence 
amongst  u*,  it  isdouhtful  wlicthcr  he  is  even 
in  the  recollection  of  many  persons. 

MENEI,, 

Performer  on  the  violincello  ;  was  a  native 
of  France,  and  c.ime  to  this  country  to  be  the 
principal  violincello  at  the  new  theatre  in 
Philadelphi.1  a*  its  first  establishment.  Upon 
the  Vielincellii,  Mr.  Menol  was  confeesedly  a 
great  ma«ter.  Mis  tone  wa*  enchanting— his 
execution  polished,  and  his  taste  of  the  most 
refineiS  nature.  Even  fcven  .and  twenty  years 
*go,  when  music  was  much  le*«  thought  of  and 
ftiuiicd  th.'in  at  present,  iic  often  commanded 
mute  attention  to  hi?  unrivallrd  perl'oi mances, 
and '.va'*  greeted  with  rapturon?  applau'^e  at 
earii  concluding  strain.  .An  aib^gm,  of  his 
owr  compo*itioo,  whicli  he  soiaoticies  intro- 
ducid,  .and  in  wliich  by  playing  double  notes 
to  flowing  air  in  the  upper  part,  he,  made  a 
vtaccato  ha**',  was  a  chef-d'oeuvre;  and  when 
Gii.i'iglram  and  him»eU’ phyc«l  a  duett  for  the 
viuin  cud  \ lotiiic.ello,  it  was  truly  :i  high 
treit.  By  hi?  lotuin  to  France,  we  were  de- 
pri’ed  of  the  fiiie<l  violincello  player  iliatcver 
visited  this  country. 

GUE.Ml', 

Finniste,  a  native  of  Franr-e  ;  settled  for 
1  so»»e  years  in  Philadelplua,  which  was  the 
priucipal  |i!ac,e  of  residence  of  both  him  and 
iMenol,  where  he  taught  inqjfic.  Mr.  Gueniu 
was  perhaps  the  m'l-t  brilliant  and  impressive 
performer  on  the  Piano  Forte  ever  heard  in 
America.  Fib  execution,  taste  and  expression, 
were  all  of  the  first  order,  >  and  his  style  of 
(ilaying  much  ic?«mbled  that  of  Ihe  celebra¬ 
ted  Clementi.  Mr.  Gueniu  and  Mr.  Menel 
were  intimate  friends,  and  in  the  habit  of  prac¬ 
tising  together,  and  occasionally  at  a  concert, 
Mr.  Menel  would  accompany  .Mr.  Gueniu  in  a 
piano  forte  sonato  by  playing  the  violin  part 
on  his  violincello.  Two  such  artists,  it  may 
he  easily  imagined,  yielded  no  common  grati¬ 
fication  to  their  auditors.  Mr.  Gueniu  return¬ 
ed  to  France,  and  report  says,  that  he  and  his 
friend  Mend  have  both  paid  the  debt  of 
nature. 

GEHOT, 

Visited  New-Yoik  somewhere  about  1790, 
or  1791.  Though  but  little  known  then,  and 
forgotten  since,  he  was  nevertheless  a  musi¬ 
cian  of  considerable  distinction,  both  a?  a  vio- 
hnisl  and  composer.  Several  manuscript  con¬ 
certs,  quartettes,  overtures,  Lc.  which  be  left 
behind  testify  this,  and  his  name  is  enrolled 
among  the  writers  on  music  by  a  printed  trea¬ 
tise  highly  honourable  to  him  as  a  man  of  sci- 
lence.  It  is  said  that  he  died  in  obscurity  and 
^  indigent  circumstances. 

A  GRAND  MUSICAL  PCRFORMANCC  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

I«10. 

In  DO  country  in  the  world  is  the  practice  of 
mu»ic  more  universally  extended,  and  At  the 
same  time  the  science  so  little  understood  a 
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in  America.  Almost  every  hoii-e  included 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schiiykill,  has  its 
piano  or  harp«ichord,  its  violin,  its  Hiite,  or  its 
clarinet.  Almost  eveiy  young  lady  and  gen¬ 
tleman  from  the  children  of  the  Judge,  the 
banker,  and  the  general,  down  t*  those  of  the 
constable,  the  huckster,  and  the  drummer,  can 
make  a  noise  upon  aome  instrunitiit  or  other, 
and  charm  their  neighbours,  with  somethiug 
which  courtesy  calls  music.  Europeans,  a« 
they  walk  our  streets,  are  often  sui  prised 
with  the  flute  rudely  warbling  “  Hail  Colum¬ 
bia,'' from  an  oyster  cellar,  or  the  |tiano  forte 
thumped  to  a  female  voice  screaming  O  La- 
by  Fair  !”  from  behind  a  heap  of  cheese,  a 
basket  ot  eggs,  a  flour  barrel,  or  a  puncheon 
of  apple  whiskey ;  and  on  these  grounds  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  we  are  a  very  musical 
people. 

When  Roswell  a-ked  Dr.  Johnson  if  he  did 
not  think  there  was  a  great  df*al  of  l«>arning 
in  Scotland,  “  Learning,”  replied  the  philoso- 
phei,  “  is  in  Scotland  as  food  in  a  (own  be¬ 
sieged  ;  every  one  has  a  mouthfull,  hut  no  one 
a  helly-full.”  The  same  may  be  said  of  mu¬ 
sic  in  America.  The  summit  of  attainnent 
in  that  delightful  science  seldom  reaching 
higher  than  the  acci'inpanying  of  a  song  so  as 
to  set  off  a  tolerable  voice,  or  aid  a  weak  one,  | 
and  the  attracting  a  circle  of  beaus  round  a  | 
young  lady,  while  *he  exhibits  the  nimblenrss  I 
of  her  fingers  in  (lie  execution  of  a  dailing' 
waltz,  or  touches  tlie  hearts  of  ihe  fond  youllis 
w-ith  a  plaintive  melody  accompaniei}  with'! 
fvilse  notes.  'I'hus  far,  or  but  little  further;  I 
doesmusi"  extend,  ®ave  in  n  few  scattered  in- i 
slanres.  Like  a  plover-call,  it  is  used  to  al- 1 
lure  the  fliiffering  tnbe  info  the  meshes  ;  hut  i 
when  it  hai  done  it.s  ofTice  iu  that  kind,  i®  laid  t 
aside  for  ever.  Pope  Sextus  (^uiofiis.  wlien  ^ 
he  was  a  canlinal.  hungup  a  net  in  hi-  room,  i 
to  demonstrate  his  humility,  his  father  having  > 
been  a  fisherman  ;  t'uf  as  as  soon  as  he  was  1 
made  pope,  he  pulled  it  down  agoin.  shrewdly  j 
sayirvg,  I  have  caught  (he  fi-h.”  Miss  Han-j 
nah  More  remark*  that  feiv  ladies  attend  to  { 
music  after  marriaare,  however  skilful  they  ' 
may  have  been  before  it.  In-dced  nothing  is 
more  comnioii  than  to  hear  a  lady  acknow¬ 
ledge  it.  “Mrs.  Jacket  will  you  do  us  the  far 
our,*'  <S-c.  says  a  dapper  yming  geutleman  of. 
fering  his  hand  to  lead  a  lady  to  the  piano. 

“  Do  excuse  me,  sir,  I  beg  of  you,”  she  re¬ 
plies,  “  I  have  not  touched  an  initrumen!  of 
music  half  a  dozen  times  since  1  was  married 
—one,  you  know,  ha*  so  much  to  do  ”  Thus 
music  as  a  science  lags  in  the  rear,  whil''  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  in  myriads  twang  awav  in 
the  van  :  and  thus  the  window  cobweb  having 
caught  its  flics  for  the  season  is  swept  away  by 
the  housemaid. 

This  is,  in  fact,  an  evil.  It  is  aasumi  the 
frivolity,  the  waste  of  time,  the  coxc«^  robry 
and  ail  the  di.-advantag's  of  mu«ir,  wilhou* 
any  of  its  fubstan.'ial  benefits.  That  wliicli 
Shakspeare  praised,  and  Milton  cullivbteu  am' 
which  IS  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  sa'n > 
and  angels  when  they  hymn  their  M;ik>*r*' 
pralic,  ought  to  he  a  nation's  rare  ;  ou'  the  • 
it  ough  I"  be  60  only  on  proper  gi’o  uuis  ati'-  i 
in  the  true  ethereal  spirit  which  fits  it  tut  di- 1 


vine.  Not  f!ie  miserable  or  the  vitious  ler- 
ilies  of  music,  which  serve  but  to  unman  the 
soul,  to  wake  the  dormant  eensualties  of  the 
heart,  and  far  from  lifting  the  spirit  to  the 
skie*,  but  sink  it  to  the  centre.  Not  what  i 
S’uak<pcare  calls  “  the  lascivious  pleasing  of 
a  lute”  for  fool*  “  to  caper  to  in  a  lady’s 
chamber,”  but  harmony,  such  as  befits  the 
creature  to  pour  forth  at  Ihe  altar  of  Ihe  Cre¬ 
ator  ;  the  sublime  raptures  of  Handel;  the 
divine  strains  of  Haydn,  and  the  majestic 
compositions  of  Parcel,  Pergolese,  and 
Graun. 

Wejiave  been  led  into  these  observations 
by  a  report  which  has  for  some  days  prevailed, 
that  a  grand  performance  of  music,  such  as 
we  describe,  something  on  the  plan  of  the 
commemoration  of  Handel,  which  took  place 
in  Ihe  year  1784,  and  much  superior  to  any 
thing  ever  heard  in  America,  is  contemplated. 
Cpon  inquiry  we  find  Ihe  report  to  be  true, 
and  that  a  combination  of  musical  powers  hith¬ 
erto  unknown  in  this  coonlry,  will  at  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  Church,  perform  a  Gram!  Selection  of 
Sacred  Mu*ic,  after  the  manner  of  the  orato¬ 
rios  in  Europe. 

Having  made  it  our  business  to  procure  the 
best  inl’ormation  upon  this  subject,  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  state  that  the  pieces  to  be  performed 
on  this  occasi.on  will  aelected  from  the  very 
highest  order  of  musical  comp'^sition — Ihe 
Mt8*ia!i  of  Handel,  the  Creation  of  Haydn, 
&r.  'That  hesiiles  those,  a  number  of  the 
choice*!  compositions  vocal  and  inslrnmental, 
by  Handel,  Graun,  4ic.  will  be  performed,  and 
tha',  in  order  to  make  tbs  exhibition  as  perfect 
as  possible,  every  attainable  assistance  will  be 
brought  in  to  give  inagnificer.ce  to  the  per- 
fqnnnnces  and  “  swell  the  r.ote  of  praise.” 

Oil  this  grand  occasion,  not  only  all  the'  pro- 
fe-i.onal  musicians  of  this  city  vvill  unite,  but  alt 
vvlio  can  be  collected  from  the  other  States 
will  be  summoned  to  lend  their  aid,  in  additioDi 
so  which  a  number  of  ladies  .ind  gentlemen  j 
amateurs,  will  give  their  assistance.  ^ 

A  plat*  so  well  worthy  of  an  enlightened  na- j 
lion’s  patronage,  cannot  fail  of  success  in  such  ( 
a  country  as  America. — Mirror  of  taste.  | 


MVSICAI.  MICE. 

Though  the  great  naturalist,  Linnaeus,  In 
speaking  of  the  roinmon  mouse,  said,  “  delec- 
talar  musica,”  yet  so  litfte  was  it  credited, 
that  Gmelin  omitted  mentioning  this  feature 
In  his  cdllioti  of  “Luinarus*  Sy-xtema  Naturae.” 
oitbaequfintiy .  however,  the  a*sertion  has  been 
-afisljctorily  confiuned  Dr.  Archer  of  Nor¬ 
folk  in  tae  Ciiited  States.  say«,  “  On  a  rainy 
evening  In  the  winter  of  1817,  as  1  was  alone 
in  my  cliamber,  I  took  uji  tny  flute  and  com¬ 
menced  playing.  In  n  few  minute*  mv  atten¬ 
tion  wa*  direc-ed  lo  a  mouse  that  1  saw  crecj  • 
iiig  Iron)  a  hole,  v:.d  .uivencing  to  the  chair  in 
wliich  1  w’as  sitting.  I  rcased  playing,  and  n 
•  an  prtcipifulely  back  lo  its  hole  ;  I  began 
.again  si orliv  afterward*,  and  was  much  sur- 
p'wed  ti  see  it  re-appear,  and  take  iti  old  po- 

'ion.  'I  he  appearence  oi  the  hlile  animal 
sa-  truijf  deli>'^hfrul ;  ;t  'ouched  itself  on  the 
,ioor,  ii  ev  •-  aa  4^  peaied  in  ecstacy  ; 
1  ceased  playing,  ami  a  instantly  disappeared 


again.  This  experiment  I  repealed  frequent- 
j  ly  with  the  same  success,  observing  that  it 
was  always  dilTeiently  afTocted  as  ihe  mn«ic 
varied  from  the  slow  and  plaintive,  to  the 
brisk  or  lively  it  tinallv  went  off,  and  all 
my  ai  t  could  not  entice  it  to  tetiirn.” 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  fact  ap¬ 
peared  in  (be  “  Philadelphia  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,”  in  the  year  1817.  It  was 
communicaied  by  Dr.  Cramer  of  Jefferson 
county,  on  the  credit  of  a  gentleman  of  un- 
iloidued  veracity,  who  states  that  “  one.  eve¬ 
ning  in  ill'’  month  of  December,  as  a  few  offi¬ 
cers  Oil  l>o.ird  a  British  man  of  war,  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  I'oiisniouth,  were  seated  round  the 
lire,  one  of  them  began  to  play  a  plaintive  nir 
on  the  violin.  He  had  scarcely  performed  ten 
minutes,  when  a  mouse,  apparaiitly  frantic, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the  flour. 
The  strange  gestures  «f  the  little  animal 
strongly  excited  the  attention  of  the  officers, 
who,  with  one  consent  re.solved  to  suffer  it  to 
continue  its  singular  actions  unmolested.  Its 
exertions  now  appeared  to  be  greater  every 
moment — its  shook  its  head,  leaped  about  the 
table,  and  exhibited  signs  of  the  most  ecstatic 
delight.  It  was  observed,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  gradation  of  the  tones  to  the  soft  point, 
the  feelings  of  the  animal  appeared  to  he  in¬ 
creased, andDiceueria.  After  performing  actions, 
which  an  animal  so  diminutive  wo«Id  at  first 
sight  seem  incapable  of,  the  little  creature,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  delighted  spectators, 
suddenly  ceased  to  more,  foil  down,  and  ex¬ 
pired  without  evincing  any  symptom  of  pain.” 
Percy's  Anecdotes* 


ORIGINAl.  ANECDOTE. 

A  neighbouring  lawyer  boasting  that  he 
was  as  true  as  a  scalebeam,  a  countryman 
coolly  observed  that  “  it  was  probable,  for 
(said  he)  a  lawyer  always  turns  in  favour  of 
the  man  who  has  the  heariest  purse. 


'  SIKGVLAR. 

There  i*  a  family  in  thi*  city,  of  whom  the 
gentleman,  is  French,  the  lady.  Russian  ;  eld¬ 
est  child,  Maltese;  second,  Sicilian;  third, 
Spanish  ;  and  fourth  Canadian.  The  servant 
man,  a  Pole,  servant  woman,  German  ;  and 
(to  descend  from  the  human  race,)  the  dog 
African  — Mont.  Her. 


TEVIPLI  CAK.MINA 

U!CHARD>ON  Si  LORD.  No.  75  Comhilb  have 
lately  publisl'ed  the  tenth  edition  of  Tempii 
Carmina  ;  Soiigs.of  the  Temple,  or  Bridpewater  Col¬ 
lection  of  Music. — Price,  1  dollar  »ingle— 10  doll* 
per  doien. 

f^c^The  rapid  and  increasing  sales  ef  this  work, 
are  si’fficient  proof  ©fits  excell*  nee,  and  of  its  peco- 
liarfilpefs  lo  the  rrautsof  the  congreg;ational  church; 
e«.  and  musical  s'c’tbes.  A  letter  to  the  publisher!' 
from  a  Pook  -'!-  r  if*  the  interior  ol  New  Harnpthire, 
says,  .  l.se  of  th«  kind  sells.  Country 

people  ure  so  proud,  lb*  v  had  rather  s:ive  ten  dollars 
for  Sonr-  of ’he  Temple,  (Inn  have  a  cerlain  work 
for  nothing,  ^o  send  me  50  iscre. 
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BObfO.V  SAIURUAY,  FEBRUARY,  2,  1821. 


JOHN  CHARLTON  Fl^HICR.  j 

On  onr  fir*!  page,  we  have  injerted,  and  beg  leave 
t,  call  the  attention  of  onr  reader*  to  the  Pro*pectu8 
of  a  New  Paper  intended  to  be  issued  at  New-York. 
under  the  title  of  Thf  ^^Ibion,  to  be  edited  by  tht 
above  mentioned  gentleman,  whose  prose  and  poetic 
effusions  have  often  appeared  in  the  F.nterpeiad  under 
th<  signature  of  “  1  urirA',”  “  Constantine^'''  “  Per- 
sererance,”  £.c. 


TIIF.  OllCHKSTKA.  j 

The  extraordinary  exriteraent,  occasisned  by  the 
transit  of  a  brilliant  Star  in  onr  musical  hemisphere, 
has  called  onr  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Instni- 
mental  Orchestra,  whose  services,  in  several  late 
intances  have  been  much  needed. 

It  mnst  be  admitted  that  the  delight  which  almost 
every  individual  reaeive*  from  mn.sic,  combined  with 
the  leisure  which  wealth  and  civilization  affords  to 
most  classes,  and  the  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures  | 
growing  out  of  these  two  causes  ;  have  brought  the  1 
science  into  more  general  pr  icti<  e  and  'eqnest.Its  cul* 
tivation  will  in  a  considerable  degree  depend  upon 
the  rank,  quality  and  standing  of  the  Professunal  gen¬ 
tleman,  many  of  whom  are  attached  to  the  orciiestra. 
As  the  ['ropagation  of  the  art  depends  in  a  great 
degree  iijion  them,  as  it  is  desirable  both  for  them¬ 
selves  and  the  Amateurs,  that  their  intercourse  should 
be  preserved  by  the  surest  and  safest  ties,  a  few 
observations  on  these  subjects  may  be  conceived 
seasonable  at  this  period. 

e  have  already  stated  in  a  former  number,  that 
“  The  cliaracfer  of  musician*  is  clouded  and  obscured 
by  fact*  and  prejudices,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
a  laxity  of  principle,  which  in  a  great  degree,  has  a 
tendency  to  exclude  them  from  genteel  society,” 
and  we  have  also  stated,  “that  the  many  suffer  for 
the  few.”  The  rewards  which  music  pronises  are 
perhaps  as  frequently  the  motive  t*  adopt  it  for  a 
profession,  a*  any  real  or  su|  f  ostd  aptitude,  and  of 
the  hundreds  of  persons  annually  (rained  to  (he  sci- 
ence.  perhaps  there  is  a  pretty  equal  {lortinn  of  (hose 
who  follow  it  from  mere  necessity,  or  from  son.e 
casual  facility  or  incitement,  and  of  those  who  f«!;e  it 
by  descent  as  it  were.  '1  be  education  ®f  all  (hose 
ptrsons  are  lose  and  vague.  Some  find  their  way  to 
the  theatres,  many  to  private  teaching,  and  but 
too  many  into  (he  wretchedness  ef  subordinates  in 
every  department.  Few  indeed  are  they  who  com¬ 
bine  genera]  knowledge  with  excellence  in  art. 
Upon  such  knowledge,  nevertheless  depends  all  the 
estimation  they  can  hope  to  enjoy  in  society,  Imyond 
the  short  lived  admiration  which  the  exercise  of  pat- 
licular  talent  immediately  excite*  ;  all  the  estiniatinn 
which  gites  sohdiiy  and  value  to  the  brilliancy  of) 
genius  all  the  moral  rank,  if  I  may  rail  it  so,  w  hich 
dignifies  man  in  Society.  The  labour  of  practice  can 
sciircelv  ever  he  relieved,  except  by  st>me  coarse  <>r 
dis*  >li:(e  sp.  cies  of  dissipation.  The  poor  musician 
can  fil'd  iio  better  associates  than  those  of  Lis  own 


condition,  and  whi'e  hi*  sensibility  is  sharpened  h 
his  art,  bis  taste  occasionally  awakened,  and  his 
manners  improved  by  the  good  company  into  whi‘  h 
that  art  casually  introduces  him,  it  is  most  probabl 
he  is  only  made  to  feel  the  more  acutely  those  d*. 
Cciences  which  he  has  not  the  mean*  to  repair 
The  polite  and  the  informed  who  are  induced  to  cn 
ter  into  conn  rsalion  with  him,  discover  at  one* 
that  his  recommendations  are  confined  to  his  fiddle 
or  his  voice,  and  they  quit  him  under  that  hopeless 
conviction  ;  while  he  himself  is  doomed  to  experi¬ 
ence  for  evermore  the  mortilicalion  of  a  neglect  (he  j 
more  cutting,  as  he  conceives  the  insolence  of 
wealth,  or  the  hard  hearttdness  of  pride.  Of  his 
own  defects  unhappily  it  is  a  part  of  hit  portion  to 
remain  ignorant.  He  has  no  standard  of  comparison, 
hot  these  who  are  his  equals  in  general  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  his  inferiours  in  the  one  pursuit  to  whic  ; 
Ke  owes  his  bread  and  his  advancement.  He  is 
therefore  surrounded  by  causes  which  lead  him  to 
erroneous  conclusions,  both  with  regard  to  himself, 
and  to  others.  VVe  trust  we  arc  understood  now  to 
speak  of  the  bulk  of  musicians.  Those  happier  in¬ 
stances  of  men  educated  under  the  intelligent  care  of 
parents  or  friends,  whose  previous  success  in  the 
profession  or  in  life,  has  enabled  them  to  find  the 
easier  path  to  greatness,  give  a  contrast  but  not  a 
contradiction  to  our  general  description. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  it  may  be  deduced, 
(bat  all  who  enter  the  profession  of  music,  slioiild 
have  an  especial  regard  to  two  material  facts.  First.  I 
hat  it  is  a  liberal  art  which  reqnires  the  aid  and 
sufiport  of  a  liberal  education  ;  and  secondly,  that 
as  the  profession  is  sure  to  be  associated  more  or  less 
intimately  with  persons  of  birth,  utlluent  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  enlarged  ac(|uiremen(s,  it  is  essential  to  its 
prosperity  that  the  mind  should  be  trained  to  elegant 
pursuits  and  at‘ainments,  as  sntllas  to  a  just  sense  of 
uhal  is  due  to  character,  independently  of  particular 
science. 

If  such  are  (he  facts,  and  can  be  so  easily  proved, 
(hey  are  indirpensiblj  necessary  to  (he  advancement 
of  a  professional  reputation,  as  well  at  to  (be  removal 
of  those  prejudices,  which  with  more  or  less  justice 
now  obtain  again«t  the  introduction  of  musicians  into 
the  intimacy  with  the  world,  to  which  persons  of 
infinitely  lower  standing  in  intellectual  refinement, 
are  c  mmonl}  admitted.  It  appears  (hat  a  Colle- 
r.iATK  ESTABLISHMENT  for  the  education  of  youth, 
designed  for  the  profession  of  .Music,  is  the  grand 
desideratum.  As  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go  into 
the  detail  for  such  a  foundation,  we  shall  resume  this 
subject  on  a  future  occasion. 


THE  BALLET,  OR  sTACV  DANCR. 

Rosseau  defines  this  word  to  be  a  theatriial  action, 
represented  by  dancing,  guided  by  music,  TYie  mu¬ 
sic  of  which  ought  te  be  still  more  cadenced  aod  ac¬ 
cented  tli.in  mere  vocal  melody,  it  is  the  business  of 
music,  to  suggest  to  the  dance  that  animatios  and  ex¬ 
pression  which  the  singer  acquires  from  th;  words, 
and  it  is  ’ikewise  her  business  to  supply  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  soul  and  passions.  all  (hat  tie  dance 
cannot  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator. 

fiaUtt  is  likewire  the  name  given  in  F'-ance  to  a 
whimsical  kind  of  opera,  where  danciag  i*  hard) 
more  in  place  than  in  others,  or  productive  of  better 


effects.  In  most  oi  those  ballets,  the  several  acts 
seem  so  many  diffiTint  subjects,  connected  together 
only  by  some  general  relation,  foreign  to  the  aolion, 
which  the  spectater  would  rot  discover,  if  the  author 
hd  not  make  it  known  in  the  prologue. 

The  Ballet  it  treated  much  at  length  in  the  New 
French  Encyclopediae.  When  Mr.  Framery  seems 
(o  have  exhausted  the  subject,  it  is  resumed  by  his 
colleague  in  the  musical  department  Mr.  Guin- 
genne,  who  has  still  found  much  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Billet,  he  informs  us,  is  a  term  that  includcB 
three  d  fftreiit  kinds  of  exhibition  on  the  Lyric 
Stage.  In  (be  first,  the  dance  constitutes  only  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  part  of  the  action  represented.  In  the  ses- 
ond,  it  i*  the  principal  part  ;  poelry  and  vocal  music 
then  becoming  accessories  in  (heir  turn  ;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  third,  ll.e  whole  butinc.-^s  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  dancing ;  and  in  representing  an  action  in 
which  the  perfonnances  neither  speak  nor  sing  ;  they 
dance.  I'lie  first  kind  is  simply  called  a  baliet  :  (be 
‘ccond  a  ballet  op.  ra,  or  opera  ballel  ;  au  opera  with 
(lances  aiiologoiis  to  the  draiiie  :  the  third  is  called  a 
|)atitoiuime  b  illet.  To  t.eat  (his  subject  its  full  extent 
would  r>’qiiire  a  vobiiae.  Music  is  so  inseparable  from 
the  lance,  that  the  word  billet  may  bo  regaided  as  a 
niuscal  term.  The  music  to  opera  dunces  used  to  be 
furnshed  by  the  composer  of  Air  and  Recitatives. 
Mus'.e,  Jonielli,  and  Gluck  distinguished  themselics 
as  much  by  the  music  of  gr.itid  baVet,  a*  by  (he  op¬ 
era  itself,  as  did  Docl.  Arne,  by  the  dances  in  Co- 
mus. 

iJunring  is  so  necessarily  connected  with  mu*ic, 
(hat  in  treating  on  one  art,  we  cannot  avoid  allusions 
to  the  other.  What  it  it  that  excites  dancing  ?  Mu¬ 
sic.  W'hat  is  it  that  regulates  the  steps  uf  the 
dance  i  Music.  W'hat  is  it  that  exhilarates  and 
keeps  off  fatigue,  but  uiusic,  ”  From  the  social  rus¬ 
tic  dance  of  our  pvasanls  and  domestics,  to  (he  sub¬ 
lime  bath!  heroique,”  say*  a  learned  author, ^'innsic  is 
called  to  animate  and  ruliven  the  one,  and  to  give 
grace  and  dignity  to  the  other.  No  musk  can  boast 
a  8U|>erior  longevity  to  onr  country  dattcet.  No 
music  is  more  accented,  more  impressive,  and  more 
varied  in  its  measures,  than  that  of  Grand  Ballets. 
Music  and  dancing  are  frequent  rivals;  but  as  (hey 
cannot  sub*i»(  without  each  other,  their  little  jeal¬ 
ousies  never  come  to  an  open  qnarreb 

La  Belle  Pervritnne,  the  first  rtf'ular  Ballet  wit¬ 
nessed  at  our  theatre,  possesses  much  interest  in 
design,  and  affords  an  uncommon  novel  and  brilliant 
spectacle,  an  inordinate  iiuanimity  of  opinion  prevails 
among  those  who  are  conversant  with  this  elegant 
species  of  rational  amusement.  Professors  and  Ama¬ 
teurs  agree  in  the  merits  wliiclw  the  Music  of  this 
B.illet  abounds  ;  selections,  and  scraps  of  passages, 
(iie  mnst  effective,  are  taken  from  the  most  eminent 
authors,  and  are  combined  by  a  most  happy  adapta¬ 
tion,  with  the  scenic  repre-entation.  To  thi*  attrac¬ 
tion,  we  may  add  the  unci^ualled  talents  of  Monsieur 
La  Basse,  who  evidently  ranks  among  the  first  class 
of  artists  in  Furope,  the  happy  efforts  of  Monsieur 
Tatin,  coBibined  with  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  afford  a  powerful  co-operation 
if  talents,  highly  pleasing,  aut!  truly  intertsling  to 
tti  'sc  Amateurs  desirous  of  being  gratified,  by  a  com- 
b'.iiaUoB  ol  sight  and  sound* 
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ACCOUNT  CURRENT. 


A  ROUK  A.VD  A  DA.VDT. 

I  have  80  Die  naked  thought*  that  rove  nboiit, 

And  loudly  knock  to  have  their  passage  out. 

Our  sources  of  aaiu*r  incnt  are  as  ‘  various,  as  our 
capabilities  of  enjoyment  are  ex  tensive. 

“  Nought  is  for  us  too  high,  or  aught  tco  low." 

The  Roue  is  inimitable.  Ease,  Self  possession,  ia 
porte  de  catalitr,  are  his  characteristics  : — ^yet  he  is 
usually  a  scholar  ;  has  attained  elegant  literature, 
and  elegant  accomplishments ;  and  can  converse 
freely  on  useful  sciences.  He  regards  the  sex  with 
warmth,  but  is  never  fuliome.  He  is  always  welcome 
to  women,  because,  though  frequently  light  and  tril¬ 
ling,  be  is  never  insipid.  Hi*  life  is  made  up  and 
blended  ol  the  brightest  hues ; 

A  gay  creature  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  r.iinbow  lives 
And  plays  i'  th'  plighted  clouds. 

In  his  dress,  the  Rene  does  nut  disdain  the  “  aid 
of  ornament;” — it  is  gay,  not  gaudy  ;  well  fitted  to 
display  his  form,  but  not  too  precise  ;  exact,  but  not 
stiiT— fheie  is  finish  without  apparent  design  :  art  is 
called  in  to  assist  nature. 

The  whole  world  without  art  a  vi  drtst, 

Would  be  but  one  great  wilderness  ; 

And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd, 

For  all  that  nature  has  conferr'd  : 

This  does  but  rough-hew  and  design, 

Leaves  art  to  polish  and  refine. 

Never  were  characters,  commonly  supposed  to 
have  affinity  or  connexion,  more  really  and  widely 
dissimi  lar  than  are  the  Roue  and  the  Dandy.  1  have 
described  the  Rone — now  to  try  my  band  at  the 
Dandy.  The  Dundy  is  not  a  .-nan,  but  a  mere  graft 
upon  the  genuine  slock.  The  body  of  the  roan,  Mis 
true,  (and  barely  that}  with  an  eflcminatc  sou' — 
(mark  me  !  not  a  woman's  ;  fer  their's  is  naturally 
noble)  with  a  soul,  did  I  say  ?— Ptha !  they  have 
no  Bonis  !”  they  are  weak — dull-minded,  '^nnfit  to 
cirry  burthen*.’*  They  li»p,  they  amble,  and  they 
jig  ;  and  certainly  they  “  nick-name  God’s  crea¬ 
tures,”  They  languish  through  quadrilles,  and 
whisper  their  self  admiration  to  tbei  r  deriding  part¬ 
ners.  Their  bodies  want  the  sap  which  shoald  make 
the  branches  flourish. —  IVe  know  thein  not,  there  is 
no  sympathy  between  us:  an  eterual  barrier  divides 
us  — In  a  word,  they  are  not  let  hommes  bitn  nour- 
rts. — Lon.  Mag. 


woman's  weak  side. 

Peter  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  Centurion. 
By  the  power  of  Mars,  said  the  soldier,  they  are  all 
alike.  It  is  but  flattery  and  boldness,  and  there  is  no 
one  need  despair.  Proud,  haughty  and  imperious, 
how  fortunate  it  is  that  they  are  ah-o  vain,  silly,  lux- 
uriutts — and,  above  all,  that  they  aie  the  fooU  **f 
flattery. 

Charles  protested  against  such  unworthy  notion*  of 
the  Ldiet.  It  might  be  true,  he  said,  in  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  sex  now  are  oion 
rational,  and  flattery  and  impudence  bring  (heir  pos 
scssor  inU  contempt-  * 


rooi.s. 

He  that  meets  me  to  day  shall  meet  with  no  wise 
acre,  I  can  tell  him.  Slullut  Sum.  Translate  me 
that,  and  take  meaning  of  it  to  yourself  for  your 
pains. 

Now  I  would  give  a  trifle  to  know  historically  and 
authentically  who  was  the  greatest  fool  that  ever 
lived. 

In  sober  verily  I  will  confess  a  truth  to  yon,  read¬ 
er,  I  love  a  fool — as  naturally  as  if  1  were  of  kith  and 
kin  to  him.  And  take  my  word  for  it,  and  say  a  fool 
told  it  you,  if  you  please,  that  he  who  has  not  a  dram 
of  folly  in  his  mixture,  hath  pounds  of  much  worse 
matter  in  his  composition.  It  it  observed,  that  the 
foolisher  the  fowl  or  fish, — wood  cocks, — dotterels, 
kc.  the  finer  the  flesh  thereof,”  and  what  are  com¬ 
monly  the  world’s  received  fools,  but  such  whereof, 
the  world  was  not  worthy?  and  what  have  been 
some  of  the  kindliest  patterns  of  our  species,  bat  so 
many  darlings  of  absurdity,  minions  of  the  goddess^ 
and  her  white  boys  ? 


LOV'ERS. 

Zeno  founder  of  the  Stoics,  on  being  told  that  love 
was  unbecoming  a  philosopher,  replied, — ”  If  this 
were  true,  the  fate  of  the  fair  sex  would  he  lamenta¬ 
ble,  for  they  would  then  be  loved  only  by  fools.” 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION. 

Alas  !  lady,  exclaimed  Xeiophr.istes,  the  Stoic,  this 
is  after  all  a  miserable  world.  There  it  no  rest  b«it 
in  the  aflection*,  and,  behold,  how  they  are  harassed 
on  every  hand  by  the  invidious  accidents  of  life. 
Philosophy  proclaims  her  antidote,  but  the  poison  is 
every  where,  and  it  is  all  one  course  of  being  wound¬ 
ed  to  be  cured,  and  of  being  cured  only  t*  be  more 
easily  wounded  again.  I  thought  I  had  overcome 
all  thi«,  but  ala*  1  (he  sobbed  audibly >  I  feel  that  I 
am  but  a  man,  and  that  all  is  to  begin  again. 


A  PICTPHE. 

Hit  broad  ruddy  face  seemed  made  for  the  very 
habitation  of  smiles — his  lips'  were  ever  wreathed 
with  benignity  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  tones  of 
hi*  voice  were  to  rich  ana  easy,  that  Thersite*  him¬ 
self  would  not  have  dared  to  suspect  them  of  malice. 


DE.rAMATiON. 

By  defamation  the  peace  of  individuals  has  been 
destroyed,  the  harmony  of  families  annihilated,  and 
the  social  circle  dissolved.  An  English  writer  pro¬ 
poses  a  tax  on  calumny,  that  a  vice,  which  has 
hitherto  done  nothing  but  evil,  may  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  tlie  public  good.  Another  remedy  has  also 
been  suggested,  let  the  slanderers  be  banished  to  the 
solitary  tops  of  high  hi!l*,  and  their  provisions  sent  to 
them  in  a  cart  driven  by  a  man  both  deaf  and  dumb. 

THE  TEAR. 

She  gazed  in  my  face,  and  a  tear  was  again  visible, 
t;mnuing  the  clear,  dark  crystal  of  her  eye,  yet  on 
ail  her  countenance  there  was  no  other  semblance  of 
pa-sion — all  beside  was  culm,  serene,  heroic— one 
lucid  drop  alone  was  there  to  tinge  the  maji  sty  of 
resignation  with  UiC  human  grace  ul  melancholy. 


WorjAV,  UR. 

©h  the  woes  that  vroman  bring  ! 

Scource  of  sorrow,  grief  and  pain  ! 

All  our  evil*  have  their  spring 
In  the  first  of  female  train  : 

Eve,  by  eating,  led  poor  Adam, 

Out  of  Eden  and  estray  ; 

Look  for  sorrow  still,  where  Madam, 
Pert  and  proud,  directs  the  way. 

Court.tbip  is  a  slavish  pleasure  ; 

Soothing  a  coquetish  lr»?r-  ; 

Wedded — what  the  mighty  treasure  T 
Doom’d  to  drag  a  golden  chain. 

Noisy  clack  and  constant  brawling, 
Discord  and  domestic  strife  ; 

Empty  enp-board,  children  bawling, 
Follow  woman  made  a  wife  ! 

Gaudy  dress  and  haughty  carriage  ; 

Love’s  fond  dalliance  fled  and  gone  ; 
These  the  bitter  fruits  of  marriage  ! 

He  tbai’s  tcise  should  live  alone  ! 

contra,  cr. 

O  what  joys  from  woman  spring  ! 

Source  of  bliss  and  purest  peace, 
Eden  could  no  comfort  bring, 

Till  fair  woman  show’d  her  face. 

When  she  rame,  good  honest  Adam 
Grasp'd  the  gift  with  open  arms, 

He  left  Eden  for  his  .Madam, 

So  our  paAnt  priz'd  her  charms. 

Courtship  thrills  the  soul  with  pleasure  1 
Virtue's  bhi*li  on  Bt-auty's  cheek  ! . 
Happy  prelude  to  a  treasure, 

Kings  have  left  their  crowns  to  seek  1 

Lovely  looks  and  constant  courting, 
Sweet'ning  all  the  toils  of  life  ; 
Cheerful  children,  harmless  spurting, 
Follow  woman  made  a  wife  ! 

Modest  dress  and  gentle  carr'  'ge, 

Love  triumphant  on  his  throne  ; 
These  the  blissful  fruits  of  marriage  !• 
None  but /oofs  would  Kvre  alone. 


CETLOMBSE  RBACTT. 

The  following  notions  of  female  beauty  in  Ceylon, 
although  singular  in  certain  particulars,  are  by  no 
means  barbarous: — The  Singalese  women  are  gen¬ 
erally  well  made  and  well  looking,  and  often  hand¬ 
some.  Their  countrymen  who  are  great  connoiseurs 
of  the  charms  of  the  sex,  and  who  have  hooka  on  the 
subject,  and  rule  to  aid  the  judgment,  would  not  al¬ 
low  a  woman  to  be  a  perfect  belle,  unless  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  character.  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  give 
in  detail,  as  they  were  enumerated  to  me  by  a  Ken¬ 
yan  courtier  well  versed  and  deeply  read  in  such 
matters  Her  hair  should  be  volnminoii*,  like  the 
tail  of  a  peacock  ;  long,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and 
tersainating  in  graceful  curls  ;  her  eyebrows  should 
resemble  the  rainbow  ;  h«r  eyes  the  blue  «a  pi  ire, 
and  the  petals  of  the  blue  manulla  flower.  Her  ji  jse 
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ihould  be  like  the  bill  of  the  hawk,  her  lipi  rhciild  be 
bright  and  red  like  coral  on  the  young  leaf  of  the  iron 
tree.  Her  teeth  should  be  imall,  regular  and  closely 
set,  like  jeisamiae  buds.  Her  neck  should  be  large 
and  round,  resembling  the  berrigodea.  Her  chest 
should  be  capacious,  her  bi casts  tirm  and  conical,  like 
the  yellow  cocoaRnt,  and  her  waist  small — almost 
small  enough  to  be  clasped  by  the  hand— -her  hips 
should  be  wide,  her  limbs  tapering,  the  soles  of  her 
feet  without  any  hollow,  and  the  surface  of  her  body 
in  general,  soft,  delicate,  smooth  and  rounded,  with-  I 
•nt  the  asperities  of  projecting  bones  and  sinews.” 
The  preceding  is  the  most  general  external  character 
that  can  be  given  (he  Singalesr.  It  may  be  added, 
that  corresponding  te  their  conformation  of  body, 
they  are  rather  remarkable  for  agility  and  dexibility 
than  for  strength  of  limb  ;  and  that  (hey  are  capable 
rather  of  long  continued,  than  of  great  exertion.'’ — 
Diiry's  Ceylon, 


FOR  THE  KUTERPEIAD. 

I'ERSEVLRANCE,  — 

en,  THE  IRS'AI.I.IBl,B  METnOD. 

Tale,  Continued. 

The  six  months  probation  was  now  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  to  an  end,  when  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all 
parlies  eoncerned  were  to  be  realised  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment,  or  destruction  of  their  happiness.  Judge 
with  what  agitation  of  mind,  with  what  alternate 
excitement  of  expirctotion,  and  chilaess  of  «lespair, 
Caroline  looked  forward  to  the  next  visit  of  her  note 
loved  Mortimer  !  He  had  declared  he  would  return  ml 
the  end  of  the  six  month*,  but  whether  to  release  her 
from  her  engagement  to  the  peasant  Bertram,  or  to 
witness  its  fulflltncnt  by  uniting  thuir  hands,  she  still 
fancied  was  a  mystery  she  could  not  penetrate. 
The  human  heart  is  too  apt  to  persuade  itself,  that 
what  constitutes  its  fondest  aspirations  will  never 
happen,  that  the  strong  arm  of  fate  always  interferes 
between  two  lovers,  and  that  love  ii  doomed  to  per¬ 
petual  misery  This  feeling  is  often  experienced  in 
thoee  moments  of  languor  that  always  succeed  (he 
rapturous  dreams  of  an  over-excited  Imagination, 
which  sometimes  takes  delight  in  dashing  us  from  the 
pinnacle  of  expectation  to  the  abyss  cf  despair  ;  and 
it  is  certain,  by  how  much  our  hopes  are  raised  in 
anticipation,  by  so  touch  the  more  prone  are  we,  as 
as  tikc  hnal  crisis  arrives,  to  dread  their  utter  failure 
in  disappointment.  So  intimate  is  the  connexion 
between  what  we  wish,  and  what  we  fear  !  Just  so  < 
it  was  with  the  heroine  of  our  tale.  Whatever  just 
expectations  she  might  naturally  have  entertained 
that  Mortimer's  design  was  to  disengage  her  from 
Bertram,  by  revealing  to  htrttlf  the  superiority  of 
her  liiind  and  refinement  over  his,  and  however 
lati-S-'d  n'liethad  every  reason  to  be  that  her  ben¬ 
efactor's  love  for  her  was  unbounded,  and  coiise* 
queiitly,  that  he  would  happily  complete  tho  work 
he  ha-l  ll••gtlIl  :  yet,  such  is  l.'ie  waywardne*s  of 
our  dirposidon,  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  consid¬ 
erable  d  gree  of  anxiety  and  suspense  as  to  (he 
result.  '  1  IS  true  she  now  loved  with  a  pure  and 
rt fined  pavsioii,  founded  on  ^ratituie,  the  strongest 
of  all  foun  lations,  the  same  niaii  whom  she  had  dis> 
dainfully  rejected  nearly  six  mouths  before,  and  lest 


our  fair  readers  should  hastily  condemn  the  apparent 
inconttancy  of  our  heroine  whom  we  would  fain  raise 
in  their  estimatioa  for  this  very  inconstancy,  we  re¬ 
quest  (hem  to  put  themselves  in  (he  same  silnalien, 
as  far  as  irangin.'.tkm  (in  which  none  of  them  we  are 
confident  are  de&oientj  will  permit  (hem.  Let  them 
then  decide  whether,  when  Caroline's  beauties  of 
mind  end  person  were  brought  out,  and  displayed 
even  to  her  own  astonishment,  when  the  felt  her¬ 
self  possessed  of  a  mind  and  intelligence  infin  tely 
superior  to  those  of  the  man  she  once  fancied  her 
equal,  when  she  found  him  instead  of  accompany* 
ing  her,  step  by  step,  in  the  paradise  of  knowledge 
revealed  lo  her  view,  ignobly  passing  his  time  in  ! 
cerpereal  enjoyments,  and  left  far  behind  in  the  no¬ 
ble  race — let  our  fair  readers  then  decide,  for  (hen 
only  will  they  decide  with  impartiality,  whether  our 
heroine  is  not  to  l>e  honorably  acquitted  of  the 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  we  have  supposed 
might  be,  by  some  fastidious  persons,  laid  to  her 
charge.  Considering  her,  therefore,  free  from  the 
slightest  iiiiputatien  of  this  sort,  we  repeat  that  ehe 
now  loved  and  dearly  loved,  the  unconscitRis  Merti 
mer,  whose  faithful  attachment  and  resolute  persever¬ 
ance  under  what  appeared  insurmountable  difficulties, 
would  in  the  same  manner  have  deserved  and  gained 
the  love  of  any  woman  upon  earth.  ‘‘None  but  the 
brave  desirve  the  fair,’’  was  long  ago  (he  poet's  edict 
— from  our  own  experience,  we  would  add,  ‘‘  nene 
but  the  ardent  and  resolute  ever  win  them  !” 

Left  entirely,  by  Bertram  and  her  parents,  to  the 
free  exercise  of  her  thoughts,  or  the  uninterrupted 
prosecution  of  her  studies  in  solitude,  the  love  which 
Caroline  now  dared  to  cherish  in  secret  for  Martimer 
became  (he  sole  delight  of  her  existence.  Nor  was 
there  any  apparent  obstacle  to  her  publicly  avowing 
it,  in  the  condnet  of  all  around  her.  With  her  par¬ 
ents,  Mortimer's  rank,  his  spteiidour,  his  riches, 
bis  kindness  afforded  constant  and  sympathetic 
subjects  for  unrestrainod  comrannication  ;  and,  truly, 
those  good  people  did  labor  most  zealously  to  impres- 
upon  their  daughter's  mind  a  due  sente  of  the  imports 
ance  attached  to  the  title  of  Countess,  which  they 
affirmed  she  might  have  whenever  she  saw  her  own 
interest .  In  a  clear  light.  And  Caroline  was  not 
blind  to  what  claims  some  share  of  even  the  mosf 
single  heart,  but  though  the  certainly  did  not  dislike 
Mortimer's  rank,  and  looked  forward  with  some  little 
flutterlugs  to  a  presentation  at  the  Royal  Court  of 
I  England's  Sovereign,  yet  she  loved  him  truly  for  him¬ 
self,  and  independent  of  tbo  ornament  of  rank  and 
fortune,  would  have  given  her  hand  and  heart  to 
him  fearlessly  ct  a  genllenian  and  •  man  of  honor, 
(he  proudest  titles  in  the  catalogue  of  nobility,  titles 
which  king's  cannot  confer,  and  with  which  to  heredi¬ 
tary  dignity  is  rather  a  badge  of  disgrace  than  glory. 
N.vy,so  impressed  was  Bertram  with  a  sens*  of  Morti¬ 
mer's  V  .it  snpeiiority  in  every  reapect,aud  so  secsiblo 
was  he  that  Caroliiio's  newly  acquired  accomplish  } 
luent  put  a  bar  between  them  whi.:h  he  uerr-r  could  * 
sunriciint,  that  he  was  heard  to  join  with  fervid  sin-  { 
cerity  in  even  the  most  extravarant  encomiums,  that  * 
the  vauit  V  of  her  parents,  coutrary  to  the  wi.-hes  and 
modest  judgement  of  Csroliue,  were  in  the  constant 
haiiit  of  reiterating  before  him  with  all  the  gnrrulity 
of  old  age. 


■  FARISH  WOMBR. 

The  following  passed  is  from  Howen*i  Familiar 
Letters,  written  in  1668,  at  which  timo  he  was  in 
Spain. 

“  Tonching  these  women,  nature  hath  made  a 
more  visible  division  betwixt  (he  two  sexes  here  than 
elsewhere — for  (he  men  for  the  most  part  are  swarthy 
and  rough,  but  the  women  arc  of  a  far  finer  mould, 
and  are  commonly  little,  and  whereas  there  is  a  say¬ 
ing  that  makes  a  complete  woman,  let  her  be  Eng¬ 
lish  to  the  neck,  French  to  the  waist,  and  Dutch  be¬ 
low,  I  may  add  for  hands  and  feet  let  her  be  Spanish, 
for  they  have  the  least  of  any. 


TO  MR.  MCIMCKR  ON  HEARINQ  HIS  TE  DKUM 
By  a  lady. 

When  pious  David,  tuued  his  lyre 
To  calm  a  monarch's  troubled  breast ; 

He  asked  of  Heaven  that  sacred  fire. 

Forever  on  its  strings  might  rest 

The  prayer  was  heard — for  on  his  soul 
A  more  than  mortal  power  was  shed, 

The  monarch  felt  the  strong  contraul. 

The  Demon  heard  the  sounds  and  fled. 

Sure  in  thy  lonely  hours  of  thought, 

When  Fancy  asked  her  aid  from  Heavn, 

Thy  soul  the  Psalmist's  spirit  caught. 

To  thee  the  Psalmist's  harp  was  giret^ 

For  ne'er  to  warm  Devotion's  glow, 

Her  strains  did  heavenly  music  lend. 

More  soft  than  (hose  that  round  rae  flow, 

More  high  than  those  that  now  ascend. 

Long  to  the  sinner's  wayward  heart. 

May  Music  speak  is  tones  as  sweet, 

Till  the  dark  demon  Sin  depart. 

And  leave  it  pure  at  Jesus'  feet. 

Balt.  -Vom.  Chton. 

FOR  TRF  EUTSRPElAD. 

.SONG. 

Rcoleen's  Bower. 

I. 

The  Warrior  so  brave 
Sails  over  the  wave, 

And  the  Lady  laments  in  her  lonely  tow'r : 

By  the  moonbeam's  light. 

From  her  casement's  height, 

She  sighs  forth  her  grief  to  the  midnight  hour. 

'*  Oh  !  bring  back  the  day”— 

The  Lady  would  say, 

"  When  my  Wai  rior  came  to  my  maiden  bow'r ; 
Then  first  my  young  heart  felt, 

As  hs  gracefully  knelt, 

How  sweet  'tis  to  yield  to  Love’s  waken'd  pow'r !” 

From  duty  now  freed, 

The  Warrior  with  speed 
Is  laridcd  on  the  pnth  to  the  Maiden’s  scat: 

O’er  mountain  and  wmte, 

He  flies  with  au'rous  baste. 

Till  he  kneels  once  again  at  the  Lady's  feet. 

But  chang'd  her  aspect  now, 

For  coldness  an  her  brow 

Shew'd  how  the  Lady  pin'o,  as  be  cross'd  the  wave! 
A  nsw  lover  came, 

And  tvitii  his  specious  flami. 

Had  cflfac'd  every  thought  of  the  Warrior  brsve! 

YOKiCK. 
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FROM  THE  URICKK  OF  ANACRKOM. 

The  Rose  of  tho  Loves  let  ui  mitigle  with  wiue, 

The  beautiful  Ro<e  rouad  our  temples  entwine, 

Let  UI  smile  as  we  quaff,  let  us  smi'e  as  we  sing 
To  the  beauteous  Rose— to  the  joy  of  the  spring  ! 
When  fiist,  lovelj  Rose, 

Th}-  youitg  beauties  unclose, 

Not  mortals  alone 

Thjr  sweet  fiagrance  shall  own. 

But  e^en  God’s  in  thy  odours  delight ! 

See,  how  Venus's  ioy 
Little  Cupid,  sweet  boy. 

With  Rotes  is  crown'd^ 

As  the  Graces  dance  round 
To  his  heavenly  music  so  light ! 

Then  crown  me  with  Roses,  and  lend  me  thy  fire. 
As  I  tune  in  thy  temples,  O  Bacchus,  my  type  ! 

With  my  deep-bosom'd  Cldoe  I  thus  would  recline, 
Crewn'd  with  chaplets  of  Roses — ‘mid  goblets  of 
wine  !  VORICK. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Handfl  and  Society  Collretirn  ofi 

JL  S.icred  Music,  No.  2,  of  the  second  volume,  con- ' 
tnining  /•  enfs  celebrated  anthem  Rejoice  in  the 
Ror  ly  with  all  the  solos,  trios,  symphonirs.  Sec, — A  fa¬ 
vorite  Funeral  Anthem,  by  Clemen'i,  and  a  short  Song 
of  I’rai'e  by  Haydn. 

V  For  sale  by  RICH  ARDSON  &  LORD,  No.  75, 
Cornhill,  who  will,  for  a  short  time  longer,  receive 
subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  ibe  volunie.  They  have 
remaning  a  few  complete  copies  of  the  first  volume. 

*,♦  The  new  selection  of  Church  Psalmody,  some 
time  ago  announced  for  publication  by  the  H.  and  H. 
Society,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  with 
all  possible  dispatch. 

THOMAS  liADGER,  Jr. 

EXECUTES  AT  IT  IS  PRiyTLYG  OFFICE. 

.V(7.  10, 

merchant’s  HALL, 

CONGRESS  STREET . BOSTON, 

ALt.  Kiirns  nr 

LETTER  TRESS  TRl.\TL\G. 

Music  executed  typographically,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  at  the  following  reduced  prices,  viz  : — 

Common  Psalmody  at  75  cents  per  page,  common 
Singing  book  form. 

Quarto,  comman  Psalmody  at  One  dollar  fifty  cents 
per  page 

Muiic  of  the  above  sized  pages  for  the  Organ,  Pi¬ 
ano  Forte.  Flute,  Clarionet,  See.  will  be  enhanced  a 
mere  trifle,  and  can  be  procured  150  per  cent  cheaper 
than  plated  music,  and  warranted  to  be  executed 
nearly  as  well,  in  point  of  workmanship,  and  (as  it 
respects  accuracy,)  as  correct. 

All  orders  from  the  country  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  for  any  pieces  that  are,  or  may  be  pub¬ 
lished,  for  any  particular  occasion,  viz  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  Christinas,  Fast,  Funeral  Anthems,  Sic.  Sec. 

Any  Society,  or  indiiidiial,  at  a  distance  wishing 
any  Piece  printed,  by  sending  their  Orders,  will  have 
it  as  correctly  printed,  and  the  sama  care  used,  as 
though  they  were  present  themselves,  and  attendesl 
to  the  Press. 

T.  Badger,  Jr.— Also  sfives  notice,  H'liat 
Baokt.  fVuy  B>IU,  |  Potlinff  Billt, 

PamphltU,  -Stage  BilU,  fhav-  I  Ctreutnrs, 

Curdt.  ing  three  elegant  I  B  Ut  Lading, 

Shop  Bills,  engravings.]  |  kc.  tic. 

Will  be  printed  at  his  OtSce  on  the  most  reasonable 

terms  ;  and  every  favour,  however  small,  which 
he  may  receive  troei  his  friends  and  the 
Public,  will  be  thankiully  acknowledged. 


NCW  MUSIC. 

JUST  pnhll«hed  Orltndas  farewell.  Si.  Patrick's 
dmi,  Orlandos  Wedding.  Canary  Bird  Waltt, 
Overture  Guy  Jitannering.  The  last  IVord,  O  say  not 
Woman's  heart  is  bought,  Eres  lament  at  ion.  Rose 
of  love.  Hark  the  vesper  hymn, with  several  new  songs 
from  operas  lately  published. 

The  following  ^ngs  as  sung  by  Mr.  Philipps  and 
Mrs.  Holman,  Like  the  gloom  of  night.  Ah  sure  a 
Pair.  This  blooming  rose.  Believe  me  if  all.  Bright 
sun  I  adore  thee.  Come  tell  me  where  the  maid.  Cupid 
god  of  soft  persuasion.  Dear  maid,  I  lore  thee.  Echo 
duet,  Ereleen's  bower.  Fair  Ellen.  Fitz  Eustace.  Fan¬ 
cy's  ris  on,  Fanny  dearest.  Forget  me  not.  Home 
Ibis  and  liberty.  Had  I  a  heart.  In  rain  may  that  bo¬ 
som,  My  hfori  with  lore  is  beating.  .Vy  early  day. 
Pollarca  song.  Rest  my  child.  Rest  weary  traveller. 
Sigh  not  for  lore,  Tis  but  faneys  skeich.Thine  am  I. 
Tho  you  leave  now  in  sorrow,  H'e  part  to  meet  no 
more. 

Also,  all  the  songs  of  Doct.  T.  V'.  AV'clsenthal, — 
and  Mr.  O.  Shew. 

Dtc.  8.  JOH.N  R.  PARKER. 

JUST  published  and  for  sale  as  as  above,  “FT/etnrn* 
lary  Practices  for  Singing,  arranged  by  TS.Phil. 
j  ippr,  According  to  his  new,  and  highly  approved 
j  system. 


District  of  Matsachuselis,  to  irit  ; 

DISTRICT  CI,ERK’s  OFFICF. 

Be  it  REMEMBERED,  that  on  the  eighth  d.iy  of 
January,  A.  D.  1822,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Thomas  Philipps,  of  the  said  district,  has  deposited  in 
this  office,  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he 
claims  as  author  and  proprietor,  in  the  words  follow¬ 
ing,  to  wit .-  Elementary  Practices  for  Singing,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  T.  Phdipps,  According  to  his  new,  and 
highly  approved  System.'^ 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  the  Congr’is  of  the 
United  States,  entitled,  ‘’an  act  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps, 
charts  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of 
such  eopies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned 
and  also  to  an  act,  entitled,  “  an  aet  supplementary 
to  an  act,  entitled,  an  aet  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts  and 
books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned  ;  and  extending 
the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  ofde«igniBg,  engraving 
and  etching  historical,  and  other  prints.’’ 

JNO.  W.  D.AVIS, 

Clark  of  the  Distrut  of  Massachusetts. 

FLurK  ruiTioy. 

(1  POLLOCK  inforiat  the  young  gentlemen  ef 
Boston,  that  a  few  vacancies  in  his  evening 
seboel  may  be  filled  if  application  is  made  immediate 
ly.  Terms,  tic.  may  be  known,  by  applying  at  No. 
49  Market  Street,  up  stairs. 

MUSIC  SCHOOL.— -Vr.  Huntington  would  give 
notice  that  his  School  for  teaching  Nacred  Music 
and  also  for  giving  Lessons  on  the  Flutr.  will  coni- 
inence  on  1UF.SI‘\Y  EVENING  next,  Nov,  157th, 
in  a  convenient  room  in  therear  of  George  Gibbeu's 
Sure, at  the  head  ef  Summer  atrect. 


I.  E.  GLOVER, 

Mo,  75  Court  Street,  4  doors  from  Concert  Hid. 

Just  received  by  tho  late  arrivals  from  Loudon — F. 

fiat  Copper  Bi.gle  Horns  ;  C  Bugler  wiili  B  crooks 
6  key’ll.  Patent  Flutes  ;  1  key'd  do.  do.  ;  1  k<  y^c  do 
do.  ;  Pat  Flageolets  ;  common  do.;  Concert  Flutes  tip  t 
and  plain  ;  h’  Hutes  ;  Octaved  ;  Pickeolas  ;  B  C  ami 
E  f'lat  Clarionets,  Aster's  make  Tenor  Viols  ;  French 
Violins,  l«t  quality  ;  Vio!i,rriid  Ba'«  Viol  .'’Strings  and 
\  iolin  Hows;  Fr»,!i4  !i  n;,«<.r)<)ii  Reeds;  C'arions  ;  hi- 
struction  Book',  '!  lie  i  boie  Instruments  j.-e  .f-t^cteil 
by  one  of  the  irio«t  experienced  Agents  in  Loudon,and 
constantly  received  Spring  and  Fall. 

AUo — fresh  Roman  Violin  Strings. 

Also — ^ju«t  received  per  V.  ave,  from  France — 1  rase 
.Musical  Instruments,  as  fnllou  s  : — Brass  Bugle  Horns 
elcgA  lit  Violins,  with  a  Large  assnrtiut  nt  ef  Bows  for 
do, ;  French  liazoon  Reeds  of  Uie  best  quality,  and 
made  to  order. 


MCSIC  OR  SIFRCINC  CHOIRS. 


JAMES  LOSING  offersfor  sale,  on  lil>eral  terras  at 
bis  Music  Book  Store,  No.  2,  Cornhill : 

Songs  of  the  Temple,  or  Bri''cw8ter  Collection  of 
Church  Music,  latest  editions ;  Village  Harmony, 
Winchell's  Sacred  Harmony  cuiitaining  120  tunes  of 
approved  excellence.  Price  37  1-5  cts.  single,  3  50 
per  dozen  ;  S.acred  .Vii-ic,  selected  for  the  use  of  the 
First  Church  in  Boston  ;  (he  .Musical  Reader,  or  Prac¬ 
tical  Lessons  for  the  Voire. 


Handel's  Messiah;  Haydn’s  Cr*ation  ;  Old  Colotsy 
Collection  of  Anthems  ;  Lock  Hnxpital ;  Hurmonia 
Sacra  ;  Hubbard’s  Anthems  ;  Callcoft’s  Musical 


Grammar;  Kollman’.-*  Essay  on  Alusical  Harmony; 
Massachusetts  (Compiler,  &c.  Arc. 

Also,  at  said  store,  the  following  Favorite  Piece, 
of  Music  in  Pamphlets  : — tlandel's  Grand  Hallelujah 
Chorus  Canaan,  a  choice  piece  by  Leach  ;  TV  ill- 
ianis’ O  Lord  God  of  Israel;  Judgement  Anthem; 
Funeral  Anthem  ;  Chanplc’s  Anthem,  O  come  let  us 
sing.  Ae. ;  Handel  and  Haydn’s  Chorusses  ;. Mitchell's 
Lord’s  Hay  ;  Christian  Reign,  together  with  Anthems 
for  Thanksgiving,  Christma.«,  Ordination,  and  other 
important  occasions* 

Just  received  by  the  Lo-ydon  Packet,  and  for  sale 
at  the  Music  Saloon,  Ac. 

No.  34  MARKET  STREET,  Up  Stairs, 
Urgant  Piano  Fortes. 

Of  superior  tone  and  finish,  made  by  Clemerti  Si  Co. 
London.  They  will  be  warranted  to  the  purchasers, 
and  exchanged,  any  time  within  three  months,  if  they 
prose  the  least  defective. 

Piano  Forte  seats — do.  leather  covers. 

Also — an  extensive  assortment  of  smeller  instni* 
ments,  viz. — 

Clarionets,  BCE  flat  Si  F — Military  Cymbalo 
Trumpets,  Horns,  Trombones.  Copper  Rflat  Bugles, 
first  quality  : — Ditto  C  Bugles.with  B  Crooks — Fifes 
of  Ebony  or  Boxwood — Picolitis — Bassoons — Tam 
horints,  with  or  withont  Bells— En.'ish  and  Spanish 
Guitars — Harp  Lutes  and  Harp  Guitars — Violins, 
Bass  Viols  and  Double  Basses — Flutes, from  I  to  d 
keys  euch — Fiageolefs.  Best  Roman,  Violin,  Buss 
Vtol  and  Double  Bass  Strings,  frtsh — Tuning  Forks 
ayd  Hammers — Portable  Musis  Stands — ^nrijied 
Rosin,  Reeds  for  Clarionets,Bassoons  and  Hautboys 
with  every  other  article  suually  kept  tn  a  MUIC 
STORE. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

An  adjenmed  Meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Hayda 
Society  takes  place  to  morrow  Evening  at  Boylstoia 
Hall,  at  which  Season  I'kkets  are  admited 

Feb.  2.  jaSEPH  LEWIS  Sec. 

FIR"T  NIGHT  or  MRS.  J.  RSBUF.’s  FWCAGKMKClVT. 

THEATRE.— On  MONDAY  Evening,  Feb.  4, 
1822,  will  be  performed  the  Tragedy  of  EVAHNE. 
.After  which,  an  Interlude,  called  the  PURSE;  (bw 
whole  to  conclude  with  the  comedy,  called,  ACr 

THESl  OF  ALL  WORK. 
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FOR  THE  KfTERPEIAD. 

WINTER. 

Borne  on  the  rug:;ed  pinions  of  the  North, 

Stern  Winters's  heeald  with  his  hoary  train, 

Comes  whitening  down  the  hill, 

While  ruin  sweeps  the  way  ; 

And  while  the  mountains,  and  the  withering  plain*, 
Press’d  with  his  icy  livery,  grow  p;de. 

The  boisterous  blasts  proclaim 
Dominion  o’er  the  year. 

Mark,  how  they  suck'd  the  perfume  of  the  grove. 
And  more  than  greedy  drunk  the  eveniiig'aue  ; 
The  blushing  wreath  that  bound 
The  mountains  brow,  is  torn  ; 

The  hum  of  industry,  the  voice  of  glee. 

And  e’en  the  moral  teaching  hive  is  still  ; 

The  landscape's  brightest  smiles 
Have  lent  their  turn  to  gloom. 

And  what  avails  it  to  the  fairest  flower, 

Her  sweetest  fragrance,  or  her  richest  grace, 

The  uplands  vernal  pride, 

The  dadfodil  and  rose,' 

E'en  to  the  lowly  lilly  of  the  vale. 

Alike  must  languish,  and  alike  must  fall  ; 

The  ravening  blast  will  come. 

Inevitably  come. 

Now  pastoral  Pleasure,  with  his  pipe  and  song, 

A  welcome  friend  beneath  the  cotters  roof — 

And  here  full  many  a  lair. 

And  jest  and  story  told  j 
Where  rural  echo  join’d  to  swell  the  langh. 

Can  cheat  the  storm,  and  wile  the  wint’ry  eve  ; — 
And  he  of  honest  soul, 

Oppress'd  by  outward  ills, 

Smiles  with  that  selace  which  the  world  denies. 
And  which  it  could  not  render,  if  it  would-^ 

Tho'  clouds  surround  his  head,  ~ 

'Tit .sunshine  at  his  heart  : — 

So  stands  the  mighty  bosom  of  the  deep. 

When  storms  and  tempests,  ruffle  up  its  face. 


TO  MY  FLUTE. 

Written  at  the  fall  of  the  Calumet. 

Dear  fav'rite  Flute,  1h  it  oft  hast  poured 
In  happier  days  the  pLiiitivc  strain. 

And  won  that  praise  from  one  .adored 
Which  thou  may'st  never  win  again  ; 

These  pine  clad  rocks,  this  rnsliiug  stream, 
Accord  not  with  thy  silver  tone  ; 

Dark,  mournful  as  my  fate  they  seem. 

Blit  they  have  music  of  tht  ir  own  ! 

The  trild  brnvoura  of  the  gale 

'1  hat  howls  these  echoing  roi  ks  among. 

And  the  loud  dashing  water-fall, 

M  ly  raise  their  deep-toiud  solemn  song  : 

B.it  thou  werl  firmed  to  prove  the  pow’r 
or  many  a  tcieutiCc  lay  ; 

Wi-tl  formed  to  cheer  Iff  social  hour 

Love  and  Friend*bip  hold  Iheir  sway. 


Thy  mellow  voice,  once  loved  so  well. 

No  more  shall  thrill  th’  Italian  air  ; 

The  gay  duett,  the  choral  swell, 

No  mere  thy  soo  thing  tunes  may  share. 

In  this  lone  wild,  I  could  not  bear 
To  hear  thee  breathe  that  favourite  strain, 
'J'hc  choice  of  one  to  memory  dear — 

Too  fondly  loved,  since  loved  in  vain. 

Then  rest,  my  Flute  1  in  silence  rest ; 

Thy  merriest  notes  are  sad  to  me  ! 

Peace — (ill  thy  master’s  heart  be  blest 
Again  with  love  and  harmony.  C. 


From  the  Gospel  .Advocate, 
TO  THE  WILD  AMARANTH. 

The  rose,  that  gave  its  perfume  to  the  gale, 

And  tri  umph'd,  for  an  hour  in  gay  parade, 

Pride  of  Damascus,  bright  imperial  flow'r, 

Was  bom  to  fade  ! 

Shorn  of  its  bloom,  and  rifled  of  its  pow'r, 

Sear'd  by  the  blast,  and  scattered  in  the  vale  ! 

So  youth  shall  wither,  beauty  pass  away  ! 

The  bloom  of  health,  the  flush  of  mantling  pride  ! 
Nor  wealth,  nor  skill,  nor  eloquence,  can  save, 
From  swift  decay  ! 

Beauty  and  youth  are  dust,  to  dust  allied. 

And  time  returns  its  tribute  to  the  grave  ! 

Pale,  unobtrusive  tenant  of  the  field  ! 

Thy  fair  unsullied  form  shall  still  remain, 

Mid  summer's  heat,  and  autumn's  chill  career. 
And  winter's  reign. 

Ev'n  the  first  honours  of  the  floral  year. 

To  thee  alone  shall  gay  Nsweissus  yield. 

Fair  emblem  art  thou  of  the  spotless  breast ! 

Like  thee,  unfading  flow'r,  shall  virtue  bloom. 
When  youth  and  all  its  bustling  pride  repose, 

Deep  in  the  tomb! 

When  beauty's  cheek  shall  wither,  like  the  rose, 
And  beauty’s  sparkling  eye  shall  he  at  rest. 

From  the  Boston  Guxelte, 
MUSIC. 

H  ark  !  'tis  Music  steals  in  softest  notes 
O  'er  the  sweet,  subduing  number*  : 

L  ightlj  on  the  list'ning  ear  it  floats  ; 

M  life  in  wonder,  thousands  catch  the  strain*, 

A  s  soft  they  tremble  thro’  the  swelling  veins — 

N  ow  Fancy  wakes !  now  Sorrow  slumbers.  D. 


IMPROMFTt;,  *> 

On  hearing  Mr.  Phil  ppt  sing  apiece  of  his  sten 
composition. 

How  briKht  is  the  fame  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 

That  lives  in  her  Philipps’s  numbers  ; 

Where  strains  can  the  bosOm  of  Sorrow  beguile, 
And  Apathy  wake  from  his  itunibers. 

Oh,  Philipps  !  had  I  hut  thy  song  and  tSv  lyre. 
Thou  bi.rd  of  the  emerald  *hor*  : 

To  the  fame  of  A'lollo  I  would  not  a'pire — 

1  never  would  ask  to  be  More  ! 


THE  TWO  PHYSICIANS, 

Dr,  Wyttler  to  Dr.  Chtynty,  on  his  Books  of 
Fegetable  Diet. 

Tell  me  from  whom,  fat  headed  Scot, 

Thou  didst  thy  system  learn  ; 

From  Hyppocrates  thou  hast  it  not, 

NorCelsus  nor  Pitcairn, 

Suppose  we  own  that  milk  is  good, 

And  say  the  same  of  grass  ; 

.  The  one  for  Babes  is  only  food, 

The  other  for  an  .Ass. 

Doctor !  one  new  prescription  try, 

(A  friend's  advice  forgive  ;) 

Eat  grass,  reduce  thyself  and  die  ; 

Thy  patient  then  may  live. 

Dr.  Cheyney  to  Dr.  Wynier. 

My  system.  Doctor,  is  my  own. 

No  tutor  I  pretend  ; 

My  blunders  hurt  myself  alone, 

But  jour's  your  dearest  friend. 

W’tre  you  to  milk  and  straw  c  mfln’d 
Thrice  happy  might  you  be  ; 

Perhaps  you  might  regain  your  mind, 

And  from  your  wit  get  free. 

I  cnn*t  your  kind  prescription  try, 

1  But  heartily  forgive  ; 

'Tis  natural  you  should  bid  me  die, 

That  you  yourself  may  live. 


ON  am  HOiTLER. 

This  honest  man,  who  died  an  hour  ago. 

Was  seldom  out  of  humour  seem  to  grow. 

No  stores  of  wealth  descend  to  bless  his  A«tV, 

Blit  still  his  mind  was  free  from  anxious  care  : 

If  deeds  of  honour  Ho  not  grace  his  name. 

Yet  still  as  hostler  we  may  speak  his  fame. 

Though  at  heroic  deeds,  he  never  aim’d, 
lie,  in  Ids  humble  walk,  was  seldom  blam’d. 

By  eating  poisonous  Aerfcs,  he  caus'd  his  death, 

And  in  an  hospital  resign'd  his  breath. 

All  words  that  in  these  lines  with  h  commence, 

(Save  humoikr,  he,  his^htm)  if  we  with  sense, 

And  grammar  both  would  write,  granunariaDS  say 
Must  have  an  prefix'd  to  them,  not  a. 

The  words  printed  In  italics,  together  wHh  their 
derivatives  soch  as  heiress,  honesty,  honourable,  her¬ 
bage,  humourous,  humoursome,  are  all  the  words  in 
the  language  beginning  with  silent  h.  The  word 
Aumour  I  equires  a  before  it,  because  in  sound  it  be¬ 
gins  with  y.  The  same  may  be  said  of  union,  kc. 
Heroic  most  have  an,  beca’r*e  the  accent  is  not  on 
the  first  •yll^ble.— /T/ipevio/  Mag, 

LORD  BYRON  AND  THE  HEM  ESPONT. 
Once  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 

I.ennder,  he  was  mighty  wont 
(All,  I’m  sure  the  tale  remember. 

To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont. 

Lord  Byron,  entieu*  of  hi*  fame, 

(Though  Mi*  perhaps  a  doubtful  story) 

Himself  resolv'd  to  do  the  same. 

And  emulate  the  other’s  glory. 

Though  sad,  alas  !  Leander'a  lot  f 
Darin?  soul«,  the  gods  oft  plague  you  ! 

Immortal  fame  the  Lover  go*. 

Hi*  Lordship  only  got  the  ague.  BtrorI 


